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some currency to a popular estimate of it as foreign to the true 
appreciation as an ideal of upholstery and millinery would be 
foreign to the highest conception of art. Nothing can be more 
hostile to the critical and aesthetic spirit than any influence 
which tends to place the publisher, and not only the publisher 
proper, but the book-manufacturing variety of the species in 
the position of the author's maker and judge, the creator of 
the creator. If Boston can resist this influence more success- 
fully than it has been resisted in some other places, and can 
also shake off the last lingering traces of her intellectual 
provincialism, there is nothing to prevent her from forming a 
true school of deep, wide, and conscientious investigation, and 
placing New England criticism where it has never yet been, 
on the level of New England production. 

Charles Astor Bristed. 



Art. III. — Oratory and Journalism. 

From the great epochs of English eloquence, we have entire- 
ly lost the oratory of Pym, Hampden, Wentworth, and Falk- 
land ; of Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Windham, and Walpole ; 
nearly all the speeches of Sheridan, the greater part of Fox's, 
many of those of the earlier and greater day of Chatham, and 
have received Burke's only as set down by himself in forms 
often differing widely from those in which they fell upon the 
ears of his hearers. Where the speeches of these men have 
survived, accuracy in their substance only, not in their diction, 
is the utmost that can be claimed for them. Chatham's earlier 
speeches were perpetuated by Dr. Johnson, who had not even 
the advantage of hearing them himself, but composed them 
from notes taken by others, and who once broke in upon a 
company engaged in praises of the eloquence of Pitt with, 
" That speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street." The re- 
mains of American orators of the same age are equally unsatis- 
factory and much rarer. Patrick Henry's speeches perished 
with their delivery ; that notable favorite of declaiming school- 
boys — " Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in tha 
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illusions of hope " — being due in reality to the imagination 
of his biographer, Wirt. The scarcely less esteemed oration 
of John Adams before the Continental Congress was in like 
manner fabricated and put into his mouth by Daniel Webster. 
When reporters like Johnson, Wirt, and Webster could be 
found, the orators scarcely need condolence. In many cases, 
moreover, their fame might not have been enhanced by how- 
ever faithful a record. Sheridan's wonderful speech upon the 
Begum princesses and Warren Hastings was deliberately 
allowed to perish by its author, although it had chiefly been 
put in writing before its delivery and could easily have been 
reproduced. " He contented himself," says his biographer, 
Tom Moore, " with leaving to imagination, which in most 
cases he knew transcends reality, the task of justifying his 
eulogists and perpetuating the tradition of their praise." * 
The same policy was carried to a much greater length by the 
famous " Single-Speech " Hamilton, who, having borne away 
the laurels from even Pitt and Fox during the memorable four- 
teen hours' assault upon the Duke of Newcastle's administra- 
tion, sat mute at Westminster during the sessions of sixty 

* Such was the almost marvellous instant triumph of this effort, that Sheridan 
probably did well to refrain from imperilling it by seeking its prolongation. Burke 
declared it " the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, and wit united 
of which there was any record or tradition." Fox said that "all that he had ever 
heard, all that he had ever read, when compared with it, dwindled into nothing, 
and vanished like vapor before the sun." Pitt avowed that " it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient or modern times, and possessed everything that genius or art 
could furnish to agitate and control the human mind." Sir William Dolben, mov- 
ing an adjournment, alleged that, " in the state of mind in which Mr. Sheridan's 
speech had left him, it was impossible for him to give a determinate opinion." Mr. 
Stanhope, seconding this motion, observed that " when he entered the House, he was 
not ashamed to acknowledge his opinion inclined to the side of Mr. Hastings. 
Bnt such had been the wonderful efficacy of Mr. Sheridan's convincing detail of 
facts and irresistible eloquence, that he could not but say that his sentiments were 
materially changed. Nothing, indeed, but information almost equal to a miracle 
could determine him not to vote for the charge ; but he had just felt the influence 
of such a miracle, and he could not but ardently desire to avoid an immediate de- 
cision." Mr. Logan, who was the author of a defence of Hastings, and had gone 
to the House strongly prepossessed in his favor, at the close of the first hour of the 
speech observed to the friend beside him, " All this is declamatory assertion with- 
out proof"; after the second hour, " This is a most wonderful oration"; after 
the third, " Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifiably " ; after the fourth, " Mr. 
Hastings is a most atrocious criminal " ; and at the close, " Of all monsters of 
iniquity, the most enormous is Warren Hastings ! " 
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years, rather than endanger them ; although before the less 
formidable Parliament at Dublin he used subsequently to speak 
with great effect as the secretary of Lord Halifax. 

No doubt the orators of that day had good reason to regard 
reports with apprehension. We have seen, indeed, that Pitt 
was no sufferer by having his speech flow through Johnson's 
pen ; but the Doctor — whose morality, like his Dictionary, 
though an accepted prodigy in his own time, scarcely bears 
comparison with modern standards — said of his parliamentary 
reports in the "Gentleman's Magazine" that he "took good 
care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it."* That 
the average reporter was worse by many degrees than the 
Great Moralist could have brought himself to be, may be in- 
ferred from Sir Robert Walpole's remarks during a debate upon 
the systematic misrepresentations in vogue. " I have read 
some debates of this House," he said, " in which I have been 
made to speak the very reverse of what I meant. I have read 
others wherein all the wit, the learning, and the argument has 
been thrown into one side, and on the other nothing but what 
was low, mean, and ridiculous ; and yet, when it comes to the 
question, the division has gone against the side which, upon the 
face of the debate, had reason and justice to support it. So 
that, had I been a stranger to the proceedings and to the na- 
ture of the arguments themselves, I must have thought this to 
have been one of the most contemptible assemblies on the face of 
the earth." Horace Walpole's " Short Notes of My Life " 
contain this specific verification of his father's complaint : 
" March 23, 1742. I spoke in the House of Commons for 
the first time, against the motion for a secret committee on my 
father. This speech was published in the magazines, but was 
entirely false, and had not one paragraph of my real speech in 
it." Even when deliberate perversion had ceased, there re- 
mained between the orator and reporter the same antago- 
nism which has animated authors and printers from time 
immemorial. Lord Loughborough embodied the grievance in 
his reply to a motion of Lord Stanhope's, that the amanuenses 
should read to the House the proceedings of the Hastings trial. 
" God forbid," said the Chancellor, " that ever their lordships 
should call upon the shorthand writers to publish their notes ; 
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for, of all people, shorthand writers were ever the furthest 
from correctness, and there were no man's words they ever 

heard that they again returned By catching the sound, 

and not the sense, they perverted the sense of the speaker, and 
made him appear as ignorant as themselves." That, to a cer- 
tain extent, this standing complaint is well founded, is quite 
true ; but, on the other hand, the orator is very often un- 
suspicious of the extent of his indebtedness to the maligned 
class, who remedy many a slip and oral carelessness. Reports 
such as Charles Dickens made of Parliamentary proceedings, or 
Henry J. Raymond of Daniel Webster's speeches, have contrib- 
uted in no small degree to orators' fame, by producing speeches 
which contained all their felicities and were less faulty in some 
points than their own. Till a very late day, nevertheless, op- 
position to the reporter has survived, even to the extent of 
advocating his entire suppression. Mr. Pitt, who used to say 
that he would rather recover a speech of Bolingbroke than the 
lost books of Livy, was yet averse to Parliamentary reporting. 
Lord Derby — Bulwer's " Rupert of debate " — met a motion 
that the House should provide for the publication of its pro- 
ceedings, by an ironical argument that foreign powers ought to 
be informed of every momentous word that fell from the lips 
of the mover of the reform, so that they might know how to 
shape their policy. When verbatim reporting was introduced 
in this country by the New York " Courier and Enquirer," the 
innovation was strenuously opposed by Daniel Webster, who 
afterwards owed so much to it. Another great orator, who 
combined equal objections to reporters with exceptional facili- 
ties for baffling them, was Daniel O'Connell. At the time of 
his oratorical tour in Ireland on the occasion of the Repeal 
agitation, Mr. W. H. Russell, who attained eminence in 
this country as the non-observer of Bull Run, was detailed 
by the London " Times " to report his speeches. The reporter 
made himself and his errand known to the " Liberator," 
who affected an excess of cordiality, and, assuming an extraor- 
dinarily pungent brogue, announced to the expectant multitude 
that " until the jintleman was provided with all writin' convay- 
niencies he would not spake a wurrud." Having whetted the 
appetite of his hearers by reiterated inquiries whether " the 
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London jintleman was entirely ready," the orator delighted hia 
auditory by addressing them in the Irish tongue. 

Thoroughly as the point has been conceded, and invaluable 
as the reform has long been acknowledged to be, English ser- 
vility to precedent and capacity for legal fiction are yet exem- 
plified in the fact that to this day Parliamentary reports are, 
in theory, prohibited. It is still competent for a single mem- 
ber to enforce the unrepealed standing order for the exclusion 
of strangers, among whom reporters are included. On the 
debate upon renewing the war with France, in 1803, the 
speaker made arrangements respecting the admission of stran- 
gers by which the reporters were excluded, and a speech of 
Pitt's was lost. In 1807 a member of the House of Lords 
called attention to the fact that a person in the gallery was 
taking notes. As lately as 1849 the doors have been closed 
against strangers, and the debates thereby suppressed. And, 
although in the new Houses of Parliament there are galleries 
for the accommodation of the reporters, theoretically it still 
remains " a high breach of privilege " to publish any speech or 
proceeding in the Commons ; and it is still " irregular " to 
allude in debate to any newspaper report, except for the pur- 
pose of animadverting upon the breach of privilege. 

An usage clung to with such tenacity as was the secrecy of 
debate, long after valid reason for it had ceased to exist, will 
usually be found originally to have had sound justification. 
In this case the privilege so cherished had originated in an 
age when the Crown and the Parliament were in conflict, when 
a Tudor or a Stuart sovereign had little hesitation in commit- 
ting to the Tower an active member of the opposition, or one 
who had spoken or even given his vote against a court measure. 
Long after the contest had ended in the complete ascendency 
of Parliament, it clung to its privilege from a diversity of 
motives, — from the instincts of that kind of traditional con- 
servatism which is indistinguishable from stupidity, from the 
exigencies of an infinite complexity of briberies and corruptions 
which could not endure publicity, from oligarchical indisposi- 
tion to incur any accountability to the populace or extend to 
them any influence upon the cause of legislation. These mo- 
tives may be traced in the language held on the occasions when 
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punishment of offenders against the privilege was under con- 
sideration. During the time of William of Orange " news- 
letter-writers " — persons, be it observed, who printed nothing 
— were proceeded against by the Commons for " intermeddling 
with their debates and other proceedings," and enjoined against 
" giving any account or minute of the debates." About the 
same time it was declared that to print a vote was " destruc- 
tive of the freedom and liberties of Parliament." Long after 
this, during the reign of George II. , Lord Danvers gave utter- 
ance to the jealousy with which his class regarded any pop- 
ular intrusion into its prescriptive domain. " I believe," he 
said, "the people of Great Britain are governed by a power 
that never was heard of as a supreme authority in any age 
or country before. This power, sir, .... is the government 
of the press. The stuff which our weekly newspapers are 
filled with is received with greater reverence than acts of 
Parliament ; and the sentiments of one of these scribblers have 
more weight with the multitude than the opinion of the best 
politician in the kingdom." 

In truth, the crude and scurrilous productions of the minor 
journalist of the days of Anne and the earlier Georges were 
little calculated to suggest to statesmen or to reconcile them 
to the fundamental changes he was destined to work, alike 
in the process of legislation and — which more immediately 
concerns our more limited inquiry — in the character and 
functions of oratory. To trace the means by which he made 
good his place in political life, in the face of the combined 
opposition of the Crown and of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the extent to which his success early became identified 
with that of popular principles, it will be necessary to revert 
to the rise and establishment of journalism in England. 

English vanity for a long time found gratification in the 
belief that both the Venetian " Gazetta " — so called from the 
price, gazza, a small coin, for which was sold a sheet of news 
from the Turkish war in which the Republic was engaged in 
1563 — and the still-surviving " Gazette de France" — which 
appeared in 1631, under the editorship of Renaudot, a physi- 
cian, and included Louis XIII. and Richelieu among its patrons 
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and contributors — had been anticipated by the " English 
Mercurie," a journal published at the suggestion of Burleigh, 
and under the authority of Queen Elizabeth, during the ex- 
citement of the Spanish Armada, " for the prevention of false 
reports." On investigation of the genuineness of the alleged 
specimens, however, this journal, which had till lately been 
treated as authentic, has been added to the long list of liter- 
ary forgeries ; and the germ of the English newspaper must 
be sought in the " news-books " and pamphlets which, be- 
ginning to appear in the time of James I., were so eagerly 
sought during the crises of the Thirty Years' War and the 
exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, that, in 1622, one Nathaniel 
Butter ventured upon the regular weekly publication of " The 
Certain Newes of this Present Week." Under the auspices of 
the Stuarts and the Star Chamber the newspaper made but 
little progress. The Commonwealth brought a flood of polit- 
ical tracts and pamphlets, nearly a score of " Diurnals " and 
" Mercuries " having been established during the single year 
1643, while each of the armies carried with it a printer for 
the dissemination of controversial sheets, of which the " Weekly 
Discoverer " and the " Weekly Discoverer Stripped Naked " 
may be named as specimens. The Long Parliament, however, 
not even affecting toleration, withstood the royalist and prelat- 
ical writers by passing ordinances for the restraint of printing 
severe enough to elicit from Milton, partisan and politician as 
he was, a protest against the work of the licenser, the slayer 
of " an immortality rather than a life." With the Restoration 
came a new licensing act, which vested the entire control of 
printing in the government, and provided a censorship which 
was intrusted by Clarendon to the hands of Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, a Tory pamphleteer and most scurrilous libeller, 
who himself established, in 1663, a journal called the " Intel- 
ligencer," which, in its way, was highly successful. This 
paper contained only essays, without news ; another, consisting 
entirely of news without comment, the " London Gazette," 
was conducted by a clerk in the office of the Secretary of 
State, and gave no intelligence other than that functionary 
thought it expedient to impart to the public. Periodical sheets 
made up of political dissertations now became quite numerous ; 
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but the embargo upon news was maintained with a rigor which 
may be estimated from Chief Justice Scroggs's charge to a 
jury, at a time when the licensing act had temporarily expired, 
not only that " all writers of false news, though not scandalous 
or seditious, are indictable on that account," but that " to print 
or publish any news-books or pamphlets of news whatsoever is 
illegal," and that " it is a manifest intent to the breach of the 
peace." 

With the Ee volution came a change. So disgusting had been 
the hangings, quarterings, mutilations, floggings, exposures in 
the pillory, fines, and imprisonments of authors under Charles 
II. and James II., that, on the accession of William and Mary, 
the Commons refused to renew the licensing act, and the cen- 
sorship of the press disappeared forever from the law of Eng- 
land. Newspapers at once multiplied, — small and dingy, it 
is true ; issued but once or twice a week, even these intervals 
being irregular ; yet sometimes, when a dearth of news left 
space to be filled, containing essays which answered to the 
modern editorial article, and were by no means contemptible in 
point of composition. At the outset, while there still remained 
an uncertainty whether their trade might not be illegal, the 
editors were not only upon their good behavior, but so far 
exerted themselves to propitiate King William and the parti- 
sans of the Revolution, that the government, which doubtless 
preferred to evade any issue of the kind, connived at the pub- 
lications. From similar reasons the newspapers carefully 
abstained from any allusion to the doings of Parliament. This 
period of inoffensiveness fortunately lasted for two years — 
long enough to accustom the public to depend largely upon 
the journals for amusement and instruction — before there 
occurred a journalistic outrage which for a moment threat- 
ened to undo all that had been accomplished, yet served in 
its result to place the liberties of the press upon a tenable 
footing. In 1697, at a critical juncture in the French war, 
when much depended upon the maintenance of English credit, 
one John Salisbury, who edited a paper, called the " Flying 
Post," in the interest of certain cliques of London stock-jobbers, 
published a paragraph calculated to bring the exchequer bills 
into discredit. In extreme indignation, the House of Com- 
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mons ordered the arrest of the offender and unanimously 
resolved to bring in a bill to prohibit the unlicensed publica- 
tion of news. Forty-eight hours, however, elapsed before the 
bill was offered, and by that time the members had considered 
the matter. " There was scarcely one of them," says Lord 
Macaulay, " whose residence in the country had not, during 
the preceding summer, been made more agreeable by the Lon- 
don journals No Devonshire or Yorkshire gentleman, 

Whig or Tory, could bear the thought of being again depen- 
dent, during seven months of every year, for all information 
about what was going on in the world on news-letters." 
When, therefore, the demand for the renewal of the censor- 
ship was brought forward, it was replied that, if the Attorney- 
General would file information against offending and mis- 
chievous newspapers, adequate remedies would be found to 
exist under the common law ; and the bill, which had been 
introduced without a division, failed on its second reading by a 
vote of sixteen to two hundred. Through this incident jour- 
nalism passed under the control of the laws ; and through their 
over-strained enforcement in a succeeding reign came its ulti- 
mate emancipation and the development of its powers and 
usefulness. 

Under Queen Anne journalism assumed the proportions of 
a great political power, combining intelligence with discus- 
sion at a time when party zeal was intense and universal, and 
conducted by men whose talents in their peculiar province 
are unrivalled in English literature. To the influence of three 
of these writers, representative men and journalists, however 
widely differing from one another, there maybe traced many of 
the characteristics of subsequent English literature as well as 
of the modern newspaper. The work of each of these three — 
De Foe, Addison, and Bolingbroke — was so significant as to 
call for a digression. 

Daniel De Foe, who had previously manifested his political 
proclivities by joining the insurrection of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, entered definitely upon his political career by joining, 
as a common soldier, the army which escorted the Prince of 
Orange to London and the throne. For some fifteen years his 
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robust intellect and strongly marked genius were employed 
with marvellous activity in the almost monthly production of 
the pamphlets and poems which formed so conspicuous an ele- 
ment in the political warfare of the times. One of these — 
composed in answer to " a vile, abhorred pamphlet, in very ill 
verse," as he designates "The Foreigners," in which John 
Tutchin " fell personally upon the king and then upon the 
Dutch nation" — was called "The True-born Englishman." 
The poetical merit of this effusion was not high ; and its irony, 
as was usual with De Foe, was over-subtile, and cut friends as 
well as foes ; yet it was an effective retort upon the king's 
enemies, gaining an instantaneous popularity and a larger 
sale within the year than any book had yet enjoyed in Eng- 
land ; and, above all, it obtained for the author the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of William, who, during the brief remain- 
der of his life, employed his champion in various confidential 
services, alike to his honor and profit. Not only, however, 
was De Foe's political prosperity arrested by the death of his 
patron, but scarcely was Anne upon the throne before his dan- 
gerous gift of two-edged satire involved him in difficulties 
graver than any which had previously befallen him. By way 
of rebuking the inordinate exultation of the High-Church party 
upon the queen's accession, he published a pamphlet called 
" The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; or, Proposals for the 
Establishment of the Church." These " Proposals" included 
one for imitating the precedent of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes among similarly extravagant measures for getting 
" rid of Dissent and Dissenters " ; but the irony was grave, and 
so excessively refined as, for the moment, to occasion the live- 
liest indignation among the sectaries in whose behalf it had 
been devised, and to effect its cordial acceptance among High 
Churchmen, one of whom, a fellow of one of the colleges at 
Cambridge, wrote to the bookseller who had sent him a copy 
of the work, " I join with that author in all that he says, and 
have such a value for the book, that, next to the Bible and the 
Sacred Comments, I take it for the most valuable piece I havev 
I pray God put it into her Majesty's heart to put what is there 
proposed into execution." As the nature and quality of the 
joke gradually dawned upon the public apprehension, the-, cha- 
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grin of the High-Church and Jacohite party at their absurd 
position knew no bounds ; they brought to trial for wilful and 
malicious libel all persons concerned in the production of the 
book ; and De Foe — who, to shield his printer and bookseller, 
had come out of the concealment in which he was fabricating 
new pamphlets, and thrown himself on the queen's mercy — 
was sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred marks, to stand 
three times in the pillory, to be imprisoned during the queen's 
pleasure, and to find sureties for good behavior during seven 
years. The punishment of the pillory was transformed into 
an ovation ; for the instrument was hung with flowers, and the 
crowd assembled for the purpose of applauding and encourag- 
ing the victim, drank bumpers to his health and happiness, 
provided him with refreshments, and bought large numbers of 
his satirical " Hymn to the Pillory," and of an entirely new 
pamphlet, entitled " The Shortest Way to Peace and Union," 
an argument to reconcile Dissenters to the Established Church, 
both of which had been published on the morning of his first 
suffering. But the remainder of the punishment was not to be 
mitigated as the pillory had been, and to the exhaustion of his 
means by the costly trial and the fine was added the destruction 
of his pottery business, by reason of his imprisonment, so that 
his wife and six children were left without means of support. 
Here the boundless energy of the man, indomitable under any 
difficulties, asserted itself; for he not only persisted in his 
pamphleteering career, but, in Newgate as he was, and wholly 
unassisted, commenced the publication of his celebrated " Re- 
view," a wholly original weekly social and political review, 
upon the model shortly afterwards adopted by the " Guardian," 
" Tatler," " Spectator," and others of their kind. Not only 
was De Foe equal to this task, under which few men could 
have failed to break down, but, after eight weekly issues, he 
converted the " Review " into a semi-weekly, and again in- 
creased it to a tri-weekly after his release from Newgate, — a 
release brought about by the interest it awakened in Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, who interceded so effectually with 
the queen that she sent to De Foe, through the hands of Lord- 
Treasurer Godolphin, means for the relief of his family, for 
the payment of his fine, and for his discharge from prison. 
vol. cxiv. — no. 234. 4 
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Restored, after eighteen months' imprisonment, both to liberty 
and to court favor, De Foe indulged for a short time in retire- 
ment, and what he considered rest, — a " rest " which involved 
no intermission of the " Review," and which produced a poet- 
ical satire in twelve books (the Jure Divino'), and one of the 
many poems on Marlborough's victories, which appeared at this 
time, and, by their general badness, contributed so auspiciously 
to Addison's career. For the remainder of Anne's reign — 
some nine years — De Foe's employments were similar to those 
provided for him under William. Tory and Whig ministers 
alike used him in a diversity of subterranean diplomacy, at 
home, on the Continent, and especially in Scotland, when the 
negotiation for the union of the realms, then pending, afforded 
a specially favorable opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar 
literary powers. Writing his " Review " regularly, wherever 
he chanced to be, and never intermitting the flow of pamphlets 
and poems, — of which it may be said once for all that, while 
their total number cannot be ascertained, the titles of his works 
which have been preserved number no less than twohundredand 
ten, — De Foe took up his residence in Edinburgh, and pro- 
ceeded to manufacture public sentiment in favor of union with 
England. As one of the means to this end, he doubled his 
editorial labors by accepting from the corporation of the city 
the management of the " Edinburgh Courant," which was in 
their gift, and which he continued to hold, so long as his confi- 
dential embassy to Scotland lasted. Recalled to England soon 
after the restoration of his friend Harley to power, in 1711, he 
was presently obliged, in consequence of the stamp duty then 
imposed on newspapers, to discontinue the " Review," to the 
eighth and concluding volume of which he appended a sketch 
of his career, which contains, as a summary of his vicissitudes 
of fortune, the distich, 

" No man has tasted differing fortunes more. 
And thirteen times I hare been rich and poor." 

"I have seen the rough side of the world as well as the 
smooth," he goes on, " and in less than half a year tasted the 
difference between the closet of a king and the dungeon of 
Newgate." But the end of his fluctuations had not yet come ; 
for we find him again unable to wean himself from his " Re- 
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view," reviving it for one hundred and six numbers more ; 
again sent to Newgate by reason of a pamphlet called " What 
if the Queen should die ? " in which, though it was written 
with the best intentions of loyalty to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, there was such a relapse into his old incomprehensible 
irony as persuaded the impenetrable public that it was an ad- 
vocacy of the Pretender ; again making his. peace with the 
powers that be, by seizing upon the interval between Anne's 
death and George I.'s arrival from Hanover to fill the " Flying 
Post " with eulogiums upon the new monarch ; and yet again 
employed in the secret service of the government, this time 
under the auspices of the Earl of Sunderland, and in the dis- 
charge of functions akin to those of a spy. Not to follow him 
out of his journalistic career into the years of retirement which 
produced, among other works, " Robinson Crusoe," " Moll 
Flanders," the " Memoirs of a Cavalier," and the " Account of 
the Plague," there remains to be mentioned, as the crowning 
glory of his editorial life, a newspaper enterprise to which he 
betook himself after the final discontinuance of his " Review." 
This was the " Mercator," a publication instigated by the Earl 
of Oxford, who supplied to it the official documents and statis- 
tics in the possession of the ministry. This paper was con- 
tinued, thrice a week, for one hundred and eighty-one numbers, 
until Oxford's retirement from office. It is notable as showing 
that at that early period — ten years before Adam Smith was 
born — De Foe was a free-trader. The first number contained 
what would now be called a prospectus, which set forth the 
following objects : — 

" Considerations on the state of British trade, particularly as respects 
Holland, France, and the Dutch barrier, — the trade to and from 
France, — the trade to Portugal, Spain, and the West Indies, — and 
the Fisheries of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, — with other matters 
and advantages accruing to Great Britain by the Treaty of Peace and 
Commerce lately concluded at Utrecht." 

Throughout Addison's career his literary and his political 
employments contributed reciprocally to the advancement of 
each other. The Latin poems he wrote at Oxford had already 
won him some renown, both there and at the sister University 
of Cambridge, when, at the age of twenty-two, he addressed 
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some complimentary lines to Dryden, which introduced him to 
the friendship of the veteran poet. By Dryden he was made 
acquainted with Congreve, and by Congreve with Charles 
Montagu, afterwards Lord Halifax, who at this time was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Whig leader in the House of 
Commons. Halifax, a man of distinguished literary taste, and 
through life an assiduous patron of men of letters, co-operated 
warmly with his colleague Lord Somers in attaching young men 
of talent to the fortunes of their party. Discerning the capa- 
bilities of Addison, Montagu designed employing him in the 
service of the Crown abroad, and, that he might acquire the 
knowledge of the French and other languages requisite to a 
diplomatist, procured for him a pension of £ 300 a year, to be 
expended in travel on the Continent. During these travels 
came the fall of Halifax and his impeachment ; but Addison's 
interests were taken in charge by the Earl of Manchester, and 
he had just been appointed English agent in attendance upon 
Prince Eugene in Italy, when the death of King William and 
the consequent revolution of parties interrupted Addison's 
fortunes only less rudely than it did De Foe's. Returning to 
England, Addison for a time led a life of extreme poverty in 
London, until the breaking up of party lines and that coalition 
of the Whigs and moderate Tories which followed the victories 
of Marlborough. The popularity of these victories was a main 
reliance of the ministry, and Godolphin was extremely mortified 
by the surpassingly wretched poems produced by his partisans 
in honor of the battle of Blenheim, — poems of which Lord 
Macaulay has preserved these specimen lines : — 

" Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast ! 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals." 

According to a statement to be found in one of the poet Cow- 
per's letters, these verses were written by one Chapman, but 
Macaulay, for some unexplained reason, omitted the last and 
most absurd line as given by Cowper : — 

" Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals, 
And sunk and bobb'd, and bobb'd and sunk, and sunk and bobb'd, their 
souls." 

Unversed in literature himself, Godolphin was nevertheless 
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able to appreciate the proficiency of Halifax, and appealed to 
him for help in his emergency. Halifax expressed resentment 
at the manner in which the public money which he had em- 
ployed while in office for the encouragement of literature had 
been diverted into discreditable uses, and affected unwillingness 
to indicate the poet of whom the minister was in search. Go- 
dolphin, however, gently extracted from him the information 
that Addison was the man he needed, and having given assur- 
ances that Halifax's friend should be approached with consid- 
eration and liberally rewarded, he despatched on the embassy 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Henry Boyle, who found 
Addison in a garret over a mean shop in the Haymarket, and 
unfolded to him the desires of the ministry. The poem that 
resulted was " The Campaign," which contains the famous 
similitude of the angel who 

" Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm," 
and which, winning immense and instant applause, effected the 
author's immediate appointment to a commissionership of X200 
a year, with a promise of further advancement. Addison's 
prosperity had now commenced. The publication of a volume 
of travels and the opera of " Rosamond " sustained his literary 
reputation ; while the Parliamentary election of 1705 having 
restored the Whigs to power and Halifax to office, he was suc- 
cessively employed on a mission to Hanover, as an under- 
secretary of state ; and, having gained a seat in Parliament, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, under the Earl of Wharton as Lord 
Lieutenant, and ultimately as Secretary of State. It was dur- 
ing his official residence in Dublin that Addison was drawn into 
journalism. Before leaving England he had provided for his 
old schoolmate and fellow-collegian, Richard Steele, by pro- 
curing from Lord Sunderland his appointment to the editorship 
of the official " Gazette," — an office of no literary dignity, but 
which gave its incumbent earlier and fuller foreign intelligence 
than any other newspaper writer could possibly obtain. The 
possession of these facilities suggested to Steele a periodical 
paper on a new plan, — a paper which should be published on 
the days of the tri- weekly mails from London to the country, 
and which should combine exceptionally authentic foreign news 
with the social, literary, and theatrical gossip in which his 
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knowledge of the town made him an adept. The " Tatler " 
consequently appeared in 1709, and at once obtained from 
Addison such contributions that the editor himself, to use his 
own words, " fared like a distressed prince who calls in a 
powerful neighbor to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary." 
Steele continues : " When I had once called him in, I could 
not subsist without dependence on him." It was now for the 
first time that Addison's real genius appeared. As a poet he 
was the best during the short interregnum between Dryden 
and Pope, and he had already established himself as an elegant 
and popular man of letters. But it was in the " Tatler " that 
he originated the " social essay " which has retained undimin- 
ished popularity from his day to ours. For an adequate anal- 
ysis of the combination of powers which Addison displayed in 
this journal, still more in the " Spectator " and others of its 
successors, — the graceful facility of his style, his fine satire, 
his wit, invention, and observation, his diversified humor, high- 
bred good-temper, humanity, and unsullied moral purity, — the 
reader must turn to Lord Macaulay's well-known essay. It is 
sufficient to say here that Addison's periodical writings fur- 
nished the model which the best essayists, alike of his gener- 
ation and of ours, have endeavored to imitate, but have never 
surpassed. The " Tatler " ceased by reason of that fall of the 
Whigs from power in 1710, which not only deprived Steele of 
his gazetteership, and consequently of the information which 
formed the groundwork of his journal, but cost Addison his 
office at a time when other pecuniary losses and personal 
troubles accumulated upon him. During the stormy election 
which now ensued, and in which Addison secured his seat 
without a contest, the partisans of Secretary St. John, after- 
wards Lord Bolingbroke, established the " Examiner," of which 
some account will presently be given. To repel its damaging 
assaults Addison brought out the "Whig Examiner," in which 
his abilities showed as conspicuously in political controversy as 
they had done in social satire. The journal, however, was de- 
signed to serve only a momentary purpose, and was discontinued 
after a few months' issue, or rather it passed into other hands 
and took another title ; but it had proved so formidable an 
antagonist that Swift wrote in great exultation to Stella to an- 
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nounce that " it is now down among the dead men," — a re- 
mark to which Dr. Johnson, for all his Toryism, appends the 
observation, " He might well rejoice at the death of that which 
he could not have killed." In the next year Steele, to whom 
a newspaper was as much a necessity of existence as to De Foe, 
commenced the " Spectator," the design of which, as well as 
the two most notable members of its imaginary club, — Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb, — was the creation 
of Addison. Addison's contributions were at once the best in 
the paper, and the specimens of his own writing which have 
taken the strongest hold upon the popular as well as the critical 
mind. To their merit undoubtedly it was due that the " Spec- 
tator," instead of justifying the warnings of those who censured 
Steele's rashness in attempting a daily publication, at once be- 
came an indispensable accompaniment of the breakfast-table of 
polite society, and gained a daily circulation of between three 
and four thousand copies, while particular numbers reached 
twenty thousand ; a popularity which, in view of the rarity of 
readers at that day, has been accounted relatively equal to that 
of the works of Scott or Dickens, and which was so firmly es- 
tablished that, when the imposition of the stamp-tax had the 
intended effect of killing off most of the existing journals, the 
" Spectator " was able to double its price and still to yield a 
good return to its owners. Addison's further official advance- 
ments, his works in general literature, and his other journalistic 
enterprises — although the last include the " Freeholder," 
commenced during the Scottish rebellion of 1715, in behalf of 
the Pretender, the strangest of his political writings — present 
no new features, and need not be dwelt upon. It is sufficient 
to say that Addison's writings won him a higher place in the 
state than any other Englishman has gained by the same 
means, — for Mr. Disraeli's rise has been due to other things 
than literature, — and that literary and political eminence com- 
bined to give social station which enabled him to become the 
husband of the Countess Dowager of Warwick and the master 
of the world-renowned Holland House. Of his literary work 
there can be no more admirable summary than in the closing 
words of Lord Macaulay's eloquent essay, which describe it as 
that of " the great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule 
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without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a 
great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a 
long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been led 
astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism." 

Upon Bolingbroke's dark and involved political life it is not 
necessary to enlarge. Of his newspapers, the first was the 
" Examiner," brought out in 1710, when, as Secretary of State 
in the newly formed administration of the Earl of Oxford, it 
was his purpose to inflame to the utmost the popular fury 
against the fallen Godolphin ministry and its Whig following. 
Writing as often himself as was possible amid the engrossing 
cares of office at so stormy a period, but forced more frequently 
to inspire the pens of such assistants as Swift, Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot, Prior, and Freind, Bolingbroke for the first time 
made journalism a great power in the state, and displayed in 
the " Examiner" the earliest specimen of the capabilities of a 
great party organ. The unparalleled weight and ferocity of 
its attacks were such as to call for some counteracting influence 
on the side of the Whigs, which was put forth, as has been 
seen, in Addison's "Whig Examiner" ; and this contest, espe- 
cially the spectacle of two such statesmen as Lords Boling- 
broke and Cowper, who answered him in the " Tatler," engaged 
in a newspaper controversy, has been dwelt upon by Sir Walter 
Scott as attesting the influence upon the public mind thus early 
exercised by the press. Its immediate purpose attained, the 
conduct of the " Examiner " was allowed to devolve almost 
wholly on Dean Swift, who carried it on, as he says, for some 
eight months, until, becoming tired of it, and disgusted with 
the enmities it made for him, he transferred it to the notorious 
Mrs. Manley, from whom it again declined into the hands of 
Oldisworth, who continued it until the death of the queen and 
the end of the Oxford ministry. Threatened with impeach- 
ment for his share in the pacification of Utrecht, Bolingbroke 
lapsed into exile and treason, and office in the mock court of 
the Pretender in Prance. Soon breaking with these squabbling 
plotters of revolutions, and pursued by them with an innocuous 
impeachment, he devoted himself to literature and to the vin- 
dication of his conduct, until, in 1723, he was accorded his 
pardon and the restoration of his inheritance, but not of his 
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seat in the House of Lords. Keturning to England and to 
journalism, for the next ten years he set himself to the task 
of writing down Sir Robert Walpole and his ministry. The 
" Craftsman " was commenced as a weekly paper in 1726, 
under the editorship of Nicholas Amherst, who took the nom 
de plume of Caleb Danvers; but its chief contributors and 
master-spirits were Bolingbroke and Pulteney, the leader of 
the opposition in the House of Commons. Bolingbroke was at 
once its most copious writer and the author of its popularity, 
the appearance of his series of articles called " Oldcastle's Re- 
marks " having raised its sale to a point then considered pro- 
digious, while his immediately succeeding " Dissertation upon 
Parties " further increased it to a weekly circulation of twelve 
thousand copies. More significant, however, than their imme- 
diate effect are the facts that these political essays were adopted 
as the model of those which Bolingbroke's strong admirer, 
Lord Chesterfield, afterwards contributed to the " "World," 
that to them is traceable the inspiration which at a later day 
animated Smollett and Junius, — that their form and manner 
were those employed by the daily papers when, toward the 
close of the century, they began to assume strength and 
respectability, — that the " Craftsman " was the undoubted 
prototype of Canning's " Anti-Jacobin," of Leigh Hunt's 
"Examiner," and of Theodore Hook's "John Bull," — and 
that to its irresistible advocacy has been attributed that marked 
predominance of its opinions among the generation growing up 
under its influence which is illustrated by the circumstance 
that the men of letters under George III. were represented by 
such Tories as Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, Goldsmith, Smollett, 
while Fielding was almost the only Whig of acknowledged 
literary eminence. It is even claimed that, since George III. 
was brought up upon Bolingbroke's writings, they are measur- 
ably responsible not only for the revival of Toryism in the 
middle of the century, but for a formative influence upon Eng- 
lish government throughout that long reign which outlasted the 
American and the French revolutions. 

Nothing could be more strongly marked than the differences 
between these three representative men of Queen Anne's era, 
who yet concurred in working out the political.supremacy of the 
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press. The difference is illustrated in their style, — De Foe's, 
belonging to that school of clear, strong English, of which 
Swift is the representative and master, was plain almost to 
rudeness, and the characteristic of his writings was plausible 
realism and common sense ; Addison's classic simplicity and 
flowing grace furnished the best possible medium for his ex- 
quisite unlabored humor ; while Bolingbroke's more ornate dic- 
tion falls rather into rank with Burke's and' Gibbon's, and his 
withering irony and invective, furious while dignified, were 
imitated but not improved upon by Chesterfield, Pope, and 
Junius. The varied parts they filled in partisan warfare are 
equally striking, — De Foe, fertile in resource and of boundless 
endurance of labor, blundering on through difficulties to the 
end in view, served as a kind of sharpshooter or guerilla war- 
rior, diligently picking off the enemy's outposts, but seldom 
merging himself in a general movement or taking recognized 
rank ; Addison, the accomplished executor of enterprises for 
the general benefit of his party, devolved upon him from no 
dominating interest of his own in their success, but because no 
other hand could carry them through with such skill as his ; 
Bolingbroke, marshalling battalions of talent for the retention 
of power while he possessed it, and putting forth the utmost 
resources of his own splendid genius and learning to recover 
it when it had been lost. As distinctly contrasted were their 
characters and aims. De Foe, the plebeian patriot and radical, 
who, whatever the tergiversations which recent researches have 
brought to light, bent himself with ardent relish to the redress 
of the wrongs which came within his view; Addison, the 
middle-class Whig, whose fidelity to friends and party involved 
him in conflicts which it is difficult to harmonize with his some- 
what too placid character, but in which he acquitted himself 
with none the less honor; Bolingbroke, the Tory aristocrat 
and doctrinaire, perpetually led by his self-seeking ambition 
into failure and disgrace, yet the only one of the three great 
contemporaries to bring his speculations into completeness and 
clear relief, and to evolve from them a coherent political system. 
Notably as their lives were at variance, still more so have been 
the posthumous fortunes of their works. De Foe, qud politi- 
cian and journalist, has passed into such oblivion that of the 
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greater part" of his effusions in this capacity not even the names 
survive. Of his very mediocre poetry but four lines have kept 
their hold on life by dint of passing into the category of stock 
quotations, — the_ lines which open " The Free-born English- 
man," and which possibly owe their exceptional favor to their 
curious exemplification of the author's besetting literary sin, 
the counterpart of the " squinting construction " of the gram- 
marians : — 

" Wherever God erects a house of prayer 

The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And 't will be found upon examination 

The latter has the largest congregation." 

In spite of reproaches of this sort which he managed so often 
and so unintentionally to point against his co-sectaries, it is yet 
as the undaunted champion of Dissenters as much as by reason 
of his authorship of the most popular book in the language, 
that De Foe's name has passed into immortality. In the case 
of the second of our great journalists, it is not of the Right 
Honorable Joseph Addison, Secretary of State, that men now 
think, nor of the partisan, nor yet of the poet and literary 
oracle who held in the Kit Cat and the applauding " senate " 
of the coffee-houses a position similar to that of Johnson in 
the next generation. His readers in our time admire the 
graceful essayist and social moralist who purified a polluted 
age, and to whose memory, but for the envenomed gall of the 
brilliant and envious Pope, not the suspicion of even a foible 
would attach. Bolingbroke, whose personal power attained the 
greatest height of the three, and whose opinions left the deepest 
impression upon the minds of immediate posterity and the 
events of the age, is known to us only at second-hand, and re- 
calls little more than the friendship of Pope. There are even 
notably well-read men who have not perused one of his works ; 
and the general reader rarely glances into his writings, unless 
from curiosity or for critical recreation. Originally, perhaps, 
this oblivion was due to the treasonable courses which brought 
a similar fate upon the similarly offending Atterbury ; but for 
its perpetuation we must look to those philosophical specula- 
tions, with their obnoxious religious tendencies, which have 
come to be the principal association with the name of Boling- 
broke. 
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For this, whatever their dissimilarities, these three great 
contemporaries are to be held in common honor, that to them 
and to their fellow-workers we owe the elevation of the press to 
the position of a great political arbiter, and the accomplish- 
ment of a revolution in the independence of government and 
public opinion that only awaited the supplementary reform of 
which, in another generation, Wilkes was the instrument, to 
give us, in all except perfection of detail, the essential attri- 
butes of the newspaper of the nineteenth century. 

The level to which the periodical press had been raised by the 
politicians of Queen Anne's era was not maintained during the 
earlier Hanoverian reigns. The age of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Hume, Robertson, Sterne, Gray, Fielding, Smollett, was pre- 
eminently a literary one ; but the newspaper fell into the hands 
of party hacks, the bravos of the government and of the oppo- 
sition, and becoming the mere tool of faction, even while it 
retained the influence which we have seen Lord Danvers com- 
plain of, sunk into disrepute. The ministerial journalists of 
this period were characterized by Pulteney as " a herd of 
wretches, whom neither information can enlighten nor afflu- 
ence elevate " ; and the ministerial leader, Sir Robert Walpole, 
who was no great reader and was singularly indifferent to what 
was written about himself, completed the sketch by saying, " I 
have never discovered any reason to exalt the authors who 
write against the administration to a higher degree of reputa- 
tion than their opponents." In his " Citizen of the World," 
Goldsmith attributes to the pen of his Chinese observer of 
English manners an account of the newspaper of the day. 
" The universal passion for politics," writes this philosopher, 
" is gratified by daily ' Gazettes,' as with us at China. But 
as in ours the Emperor endeavors to instruct his people, in 
theirs the people endeavor to instruct the administration. You 
must not, however, imagine that they who compile these 
papers have any actual knowledge of the politics or the gov- 
ernment of a state ; they only collect their materials from the 
oracle of some coffee-house ; which oracle has himself gathered 
them the night before from a beau at a gaming-table, who has 
pillaged his knowledge from a great man's porter, who has 
had his information from the great man's gentleman, who 
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has invented the whole story for his amusement the night pre- 
ceding." It was nevertheless during this period of journal- 
istic degradation that precise knowledge of public affairs began 
to be embodied in something answering to Parliamentary 
reporting. From the time of Anne until the earlier part of 
George III.'s reign, pretty correct accounts of the debates were 
given in an annual publication called " Boyer's Historical 
Register." Hitherto, in order to escape the censure of Parlia- 
ment, these reports had only been printed during its recess ; 
but in 1738 the Commons forbade their publication " as well 
during the recess as the sitting of Parliament," and gave 
warning that they should " proceed with the utmost severity 
against offenders." When, therefore, about this time, regular 
monthly reports of the debates began to appear in the " London " 
and " Gentleman's " magazines, it became customary to adopt 
various disguises, as a means of eluding the vengeance of the 
two Houses. The debates were assigned in one set of reports 
to the " Political Club," and were put into the mouths of such 
Roman worthies as Brutus and Mark Antony ; and in Dr. 
Johnson's to the " Senate of Great Liliput " ; while the 
speakers and personages alluded to were either designated by 

such initials as " the E. of B.," the " P of W s," " the 

K ," "the Q ," or by such perversions as calling Mr. 

Constantine Phipps and Mr. Jeremiah Dyson, representatives 
respectively of Lincoln and Weymouth, " Mr. Constantine 
Lincoln " and " Mr. Jeremiah Weymouth." " This ridiculous 
affectation of concealment," says Hallam, " was extended to 
many other words in political writings, and had not wholly 
ceased in the American war," — an affectation which often 
makes the memoirs and diaries of that period such exasper- 
ating reading, and which is to this day cherished, as an amusing 
archaism, by " Punch " and his followers, and, on grounds best 
known to himself, by the " fashionable reporter " of ladies' 
toilets. For the transition from this system of subterfuge 
and circumlocution to one of blunt straightforwardness, and 
for making possible the public scrutiny of men and measures 
by the unreserved daily publication of full intelligence, we 
are indebted to the resolute pertinacity of the famous John 
Wilkes. 
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There is no character which more certainly excites the ire of 
the historian than that of the demagogue, and it has fallen to 
the lot of Wilkes to receive very hard measure even at the 
hands of those most indebted to the reform he brought about. 
Undoubtedly he was not a personage whom the most perverse 
of hero-worshippers could exalt into an idol. One disqualifica- 
tion existed in an insuperable physical deformity which caused 
endless taunts to be flung at him. Even in our own time and 
country we have had illustrations, perhaps intensifications, 
of the popular inability to conceive that, in public men at 
least, an obliquity of vision may be unaccompanied by a cor- 
responding deviation from moral rectitude ; and Wilkes was dis- 
figured by what so recent a writer as Lord Brougham has seen 
fit to call " his inhuman squint and demoniac grin." Prom his 
own day to ours Wilkes's squint has been persistently forced 
upon the eye and the imagination of the public. Hogarth was 
seduced by royal patronage to turn upon his friend and im- 
mortalize it in caricatures which hold a conspicuous place in 
his own story and Wilkes's, and in the politico-literary feuds of 
the day. Southey, who had passed from the " pantisocratic " 
form of communistic radicalism into the laureateship, a pen- 
sion, and the post of High Tory literary gladiator to the 
house of Hanover, introduced Wilkes into that very poor pro- 
duction, " The Vision of Judgment," in a passage containing 

these lines : — 

" Beholding the foremost, 
Him by the cast of his eye oblique, I knew as the firebrand 
Whom the unthinking populace held for their idol and hero, 

Lord of Misrule in his day 

Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the dragon, 

He had sown on the winds; tney had ripened beyond the Atlantic; 

Thence in natural birth, sedition, revolt, revolution, 

France had received the seeds, and reaped the harvest of horrors." 

Byron, in that " Second Vision of Judgment," in which he 
retorted upon what he called Southey's " Apotheosis of George 
the Third," before bringing in the Laureate with his " spav- 
ined dactyls " and the recitations which put angels, devils, and 
gibbering ghosts to flight, and set Michael's teeth on edge to 
that degree that he was unable to drown the poetic flow with 
his trump, introduced Wilkes as one of the witnesses sum- 
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moned by Satan against the miserable monarch, describing 

him as 

" A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking sprite." 

Socially, indeed, there could not have been two more con- 
genial spirits than Wilkes and Byron, had they but been contem- 
poraries. With all the personal fascination which afterwards 
marked the noble poet, the popular agitator managed to attain, 
even among the dissolute " wits and men of honor about town" 
of his time, a bad eminence for the extravagance of his de- 
baucheries and the wild excesses of Medmenham Abbey. A 
graphic enumeration of the orgies at this place would read 
more like a leaf from one of Ingoldsby's most bizarre extrav- 
aganzas than a sober recital of the dissipations of Young 
England a century and a half ago. In brief, it may be said 
that the ruins of an old Cistercian abbey on the banks of the 
Thames had been restored by a band of profligate men 
of fashion which comprised such ornaments to society as 
Wilkes, Bubb Dodington (Lord Melcombe), Sir Thomas Sta- 
pleton, Thomas Potter (son of the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
Paul Whitehead (the poet so despised by Johnson, and secre- 
tary to the brotherhood), the Rev. Lawrence Sterne (though 
this has been questioned), the Earl of Sandwich (eminent as 
the most dissolute man in England, and afterwards Secretary 
of State), and Sir Francis Dash wood, who, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, became conspicuous as the most incapable of 
financiers, and who now officiated as father-abbot of the order, 
which was styled, in his honor, Franciscan. Each member 
had his cell and monastic robes, in which he officiated at 
revels so indecent that chroniclers by no means squeamish 
refuse to dwell upon their nature, and performed, in a chapel 
adorned with obscene embellishments, rites which blended the 
ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church with the mysteries of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of which one of the features was the 
administration of the eucharist to an ape. Whether or not 
these proceedings were youthful excesses which he afterwards 
outgrew, it is certain that Wilkes was hailed by acclamation 
one of the most agreeable of companions, that his taste and read- 
ing were highly esteemed, his wit universally quoted, and his 
company in great request. Nothing in the Life of Johnson is 
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more amusing than Boswell's account of the labored diplomacy 
by which he prevailed upon the Tory Doctor to meet "Wilkes at 
a dinner and not to insult him, the sulky stand made by his 
patron against the blandishments of the demagogue, and his 
final capitulation to the irresistible charm. " His name," said 
Johnson of Wilkes, after the conversion, " has been sounded 
from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity." When 
his dialect was more in dishabille he observed of him, " Jack 
has a great variety of talk ; Jack is a scholar ; Jack has the 
manners of a gentleman " ; and again he writes to Mrs. Thrale, 
" I have been breaking jokes with Jack Wilkes upon the Scotch. 
Such, madam, are the vicissitudes of things." Still more im- 
pressive is the testimony of Lord Mansfield, who, after having 
been one of his most assiduous persecutors, said, " Mr. Wilkes 
was the pleasantest companion, the politest gentleman, and the 
best scholar I ever knew." Such were the contrasting features 
in the sufficiently vulnerable character of the man upon whom it 
devolved to assert and to establish the liberty of the press, in 
the face of the imbittered combination of every branch of the 
government, and through a struggle of a dozen years which 
involved his own rain. 

Wilkes's first political operation miscarried, but not for want 
of energy or pluck. In 1754 he contested the borough of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and learning that his opponent's voters were 
to be brought thither by sea, he bribed the captain to land them 
on the coast of Norway, but was outvoted nevertheless. His 
second attempt was made three years later, when he was elected 
at Aylesbury, by dint of an expenditure of £ 7,000. Attaching 
himself at once to the fortunes of Pitt, he promptly became 
conspicuous for the intensity of his aversions to the French and 
the Scots, — aversions which swayed the thoroughgoing Eng- 
lishman of that day to an almost incredible extent. The dis- 
placement of Pitt by the Earl of Bute, a Scot, would no doubt 
have impelled Wilkes into violent opposition, even had the 
provocations been less than they were ; but if the favorite had 
deliberately proposed to himself the task of making his min- 
istry and his compatriots obnoxious, he could scarcely have 
done so more effectually. He at once began to reverse the 
prosperous and popular policy of Pitt ; he bestowed upon his 
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personal adherents the richest prizes in the public gift ; he 
affected to patronize letters, but refused a professorship to the 
accomplished Gray, the author of the " Elegy," to confer it on 
an obscure Scot, the tutor of his son-in-law ; and he bestowed 
both a pension and a sinecure office upon Home, whose coun- 
trymen, in honor of his tragedy of " Douglas," were shouting 
in the theatres, " Wha 's your Wullie Shakespeare noo ? " The 
popular hatred of Bute became intense ; a mob attacked him in 
his sedan-chair, and was with difficulty dispersed by a troop of 
guards ; he was forced to go about in disguise ; on all sides he 
encountered, hung upon a gallows, a jack-boot, — a pun upon 
his Christian name and title, — coupled with a petticoat, rep- 
resentative of the king's mother, of whom the Earl was popu- 
larly believed to be the paramour. Into this turmoil Wilkes 
plunged with zest. The ministry had established Smollett in 
charge of a paper called the " Briton," written by Scotchmen, 
and intrusted with the defence of the existing order of things. 
Wilkes lost little time in associating with himself the satirist 
and poet, Charles Churchill, then in the height of his great 
popularity, and setting up an opposition paper, the famous 
"North Briton," whose mission it was to assail the Scotch and 
bring odium upon the Bute ministry. The paper embodied the 
popular wrath, and instantly rose to a large circulation, being 
written with extreme clearness and plausibility, and with an 
audacity illustrated by the circumstance that in it, for the first 
time, initials and dashes were discarded, and persons of the 
highest station assailed by name. Unquestionably it was 
libellous ; and there is a story, recorded by Crabb Robinson 
on the authority of the poet Rogers, that Wilkes said, probably 
in allusion to it, " Give me a grain of truth, and I will mix it 
up with a great mass of falsehood, so that no chemist shall 
ever be able to separate them." The odium thus cherished 
and fermented by the " North Briton " became so intense that 
Bute was absolutely terrified into submission, and resigned 
in April, 1763 ; being succeeded by a ministry having Mr. 
George Grenville at its head, and among its members Sir 
Francis Dashwood (now Lord le Despenser) and Lord Sand- 
wich, both former Franciscans of Medmenham Abbey. Sup- 
posing its point carried, Wilkes suspended the publication of 
vol. cxiv. — no. 234. 5 
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his paper at its forty-fourth number ; but it at once became 
apparent that the changes had been only ostensible, and that 
Lord Bute continued the adviser of the king and the inspirer 
of the ministry ; so, after three weeks' intermission, there ap- 
peared the famous " No. 45 " of the " North Briton," and the 
long struggle commenced. 

So far from being exceptionally violent, the number of the 
paper upon which the government joined issue was subdued 
and tame by contrast with its predecessors, being, in the 
words of Burke, " a spiritless though virulent performance, at 
once vapid and sour." But George III. was bent on suppress- 
ing Wilkes, and Grenville was anxious at once to distinguish 
his ministry by some vigorous measure and to avert from it the 
assaults which had overwhelmed his forerunner. Accordingly, 
it was given out that the " North Briton's " comments upon 
the king's recent speech, proroguing Parliament, were disloyal, 
and that their designation of one of its statements as untrue 
amounted to a direct personal insult to the king, who was thus 
charged by a subject with falsehood.* Not content with filing 
an information for libel in the Court of King's Bench, the min- 
istry revived an antiquated relic of royal prerogative, and 
issued a general warrant against " the authors, printers, and 
publishers of the ' North Briton,' No. 45," — of whose identity 
it sought no evidence, — and Lord Halifax, giving verbal in- 
structions for the apprehension of Wilkes and Churchill, left 

* As the position of the government, with respect to the libel, depends essential- 
ly upon the question whether Wilkes had personally assailed the king, it became 
important to examine the offensive words. Of the principal passage selected by the 
attorney-general to rest his charge of seditious libel upon, these sentences contain 
the pith : " The king's speech has always been considered by the legislature and by 
the public at large as the speech of the minister. It has regularly, at the beginning 
of every session of Parliament, been referred by both Houses to the consideration 
of a committee, and has been generally canvassed with the utmost freedom, when 

the minister of the crown has been obnoxious to the nation This week has 

given to the public the most abandoned instance of ministerial effrontery ever at- 
tempted to be imposed on mankind. The minister's speech of lust Tuesday is not 
to be paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in doubt whether the imposi- 
tion is greater on the sovereign or on the nation. Every friend of his country must 
lament that a prince of so many great and amiable qualities, whom England truly 
reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the most odious 
measures, and 10 the most unjustifiable public declarations, from a throne ever 
renowned for truth, honor, and unsullied virtue." 
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the remaining arrests to the discretion of the officers. So 
diligently did these bestir themselves, and so credulous were 
they of rumors and guesses, that they soon had forty-nine pub- 
lishers and printers under arrest, and carried away all their 
books and papers. Wilkes himself demanded of the king's 
messenger a sight of the warrant, and, discovering the blunder 
of the Crown lawyers, declared that it did not respect him, 
that " such a warrant was absolutely illegal and void in itself," 
and that it was " a ridiculous warrant against the whole Eng- 
lish nation." During this interview Churchill entered the 
room, and Wilkes, with great presence of mind, addressed 
him with, " Good morrow, Mr. Thomson. How does Mrs. 
Thomson do to-day ? Does she dine in the country ? " And 
Churchill, taking the hint, said that she did, and that he had 
come to bid farewell, and removed himself and his papers to a 
place of security. Carried before Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
the Secretaries of State, Wilkes's keen retorts entirely baffled 
their inquiries ; but he was committed to the Tower, and held 
in such close confinement as to be denied writing-materials or 
the sight of friends or of legal advisers, until — after the gov- 
ernment had several times baffled his allies by transferring him 
from the custody of one prison to another — he was released 
on a writ of habeas corpus, on the score of his privilege as a 
member of Parliament. The next move was on the side of 
Wilkes. Provided with means by Lord Temple, the printers 
brought actions in the Court of Common Pleas against the mes- 
sengers who had arrested them, and — Chief Justice Pratt de- 
livering his judgment that the general warrant was illegal, that 
it was illegally executed, and that the officers were indemnified 
by statute — recovered £300 damages. Wilkes also sued a 
Mr. Wood, an under-secretary of state, who had superintended 
his arrest and seized his papers, and, in addition to the triumph 
of putting Lord Halifax on the stand, was awarded by the jury 
£ 1,000 damages. The publishers likewise recovered £ 400. 
Besides all these judgments, — which, being appealed from, 
were reaffirmed by Lord Mansfield and three other judges in 
the Court of King's Bench, on the ground that general warrants 
were illegal, and that " no degree of antiquity can give sanc- 
tion to a usage bad in itself," — Wilkes brought actions for false 
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imprisonment against Lords Egremont and Halifax, and re- 
covered from the latter — for Egremont died during the delays 
that were interposed — £ 4,000 damages. 

In Parliament, on the contrary, the Court was able to carry 
things with a high hand. In the House of Commons, on the 
night of its assembling, Mr. Grenville read a message from the 
king detailing the proceedings against Wilkes ; and this being 
responded to by a unanimous vote of thanks, Lord North 
moved a resolution condemnatory of Wilkes in the bitterest 
terms. During the heated debate which followed, it is said 
that Pitt — who disliked Wilkes, but perceived that he now 
represented the liberty of the subject and the independence of 
Parliament — spoke forty times ; but the adherents of the king 
were immovable, and carried the resolution by a large majority, 
as well as another directing that the " North Briton " should be 
publicly burned by the common hangman. Wilkes hereupon, 
with excellent temper, narrated the circumstances of the arrest, 
and offered to waive his Parliamentary privilege, in order that 
the libel might be tried before a jury. He was answered by a 
Mr. Martin, — a ministerial placeman, who, having been as- 
sailed as such in the " North Briton," had prepared himself by 
pistol practice for the opportunity which now offered, — with 
a declaration that the author of the " North Briton " was " a 
malignant and infamous scoundrel, who had stabbed him in 
the dark." When the House next assembled, and it was pro- 
posed further to consider what measures should be taken 
against Wilkes, it was announced that he had fallen in a duel 
with Mr. Martin, and was not expected to survive. In the 
House of Lords the proceedings were still more extraordinary. 
As soon as it had assembled, the Earl of Sandwich, one of 
Wilkes's former Medmenham associates, complained to the 
Peers of an obscene poem called " An Essay on Woman," a 
parody of Pope's " Essay on Man," and accompanied by notes 
which burlesqued those of Bishop Warburton on Pope's Essay, 
and were attributed to that prelate. This poem, although its 
first few lines were such that Lord Hardwicke begged their 
ears might be spared the rest, delighted Lord Sandwich so in- 
tensely that he persisted in reading it to the end ; whereupon 
Bishop Warburton rose to express his surprise and indignation 
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that his ears and those of his Episcopal brethren should be pol- 
luted with such filth, to protest strenuously against the associa- 
tion of his name with its notes, and to exclaim that " the 
blackest fiends in hell would not keep company with Wilkes 
when he should arrive there," — an outburst of which the sin- 
cerity may be estimated from this passage in a letter written 
by Lord Sandwich to Mr. Grenville a week before Parliament 
met : " I have been this morning with the bishop, and showed 
him the papers. He comes heartily into the affair, says he will 
not only authorize me to complain in his name of this outrage, 
but will take any part in it himself that shall be judged proper 
by the king's administration, and he seems much pleased with 
the scheme in general." Of the rdle taken by Lord Sandwich, 
the popular appreciation was embodied in the saying of Lord 
le Despenser, — lately Sir Francis Dashwood, the father-abbot 
of the Franciscans, — that he had " never before heard Satan 
rebuke sin " ; while a more public and enduring impression, 
recorded by Horace Walpole, was given a few nights after at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where Captain Macheath's observation, 
in the "Beggars' Opera," " That Jemmy Twitcher should 'peach 
me, I own surprises me," elicited from the audience roars of 
perceptive appreciation, and fixed the nickname of Jemmy 
Twitcher upon the reprobate earl until his dying day. To 
complete the galaxy of virtue blended in this accusation, it 
should be added that among the most strenuous reprehenders 
of Wilkes's libertinism was the Earl of March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensberry, and the original of Thackeray's in- 
imitable portraiture of the Marquis of Steyne. The poem 
thus commented upon — and used, on the score of the liberties 
taken with Bishop Warburton's name, as a protest for an abor- 
tive order by the Peers for taking Wilkes into custody — has 
been generally assumed by historians, by Macaulay and May, 
for instance, to have been the production of Wilkes ; and 
Lord Brougham's imagination included among the charges 
against him that he had " prostituted the printing-press to 
multiply copies of a production that would dye with blushes 
the cheek of an impure." Now there has never been any 
evidence that Wilkes was the author ; whereas there is reason 
to suppose that the poem was written, for the delectation of a 
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circle of rakes of which Lord Sandwich was a member, by Mr. 
Thomas Potter, already named as a Franciscan, the son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and notorious for his amours with 
the wife of Bishop Warburton. Instead, again, of copies hav- 
ing been " multiplied," or even published, there never existed 
more than thirteen, which had been struck off at Wilkes's 
private press, the copy produced by the ministry having been 
used in correcting the proof, and obtained, by bribery, from the 
printer. Beset by spies, pursued with a variety of petty per- 
secutions, his life menaced, and on one occasion attempted by 
an infuriate Scot who forced his way into the house, Wilkes 
sought refuge in Paris until his wound should heal, and for 
this session the Parliamentary proceedings against him were 
suspended. On the reassembling of Parliament there was pre- 
sented to the speaker a medical certificate that Wilkes's wound 
had broken open, and rendered his movement impossible ; but 
the House refused to accept this, on the ground of its infor- 
mality in not having been sworn to before a notary, and by a 
large majority declared him expelled ; while in the Court of 
King's Bench he was convicted in the matters of the " North 
Briton " and the " Essay on Woman," and, on his non-ap- 
pearance to receive sentence, was outlawed. With the popu- 
lace, which had sympathized with the original offence, the re- 
sult of this unrelenting persecution was to exalt Wilkes to 
the position of a martyr. " Wit, Beauty, Virtue, Honor," — 
" ironic designations," Horace Walpole explains, " of the 
king, queen, princess dowager, and Lord Bute," — became 
the popular toast in the city. Chief Justice Pratt, in deliver- 
ing his judgment on the illegality of general warrants, had re- 
marked that it might be reversed by a higher court, in which 
event he must " submit, as will become me, and kiss the rod ; 
but I must say I shall always consider it as a rod of iron for 
the chastisement of the people of Great Britain." At once he 
became one of the most popular men in the kingdom ; his 
portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and bearing an in- 
scription " In honor of the zealous asserter of English liberty 
by law," was hung in the Guildhall ; and foreigners thronged 
to see so incredibly intrepid a judge. When the hangman ap- 
peared to carry out the sentence of burning the " North 
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Briton," it was torn from his hands by the mob, and in its 
stead a petticoat and jack-boot were thrown into the flames ; 
while the offending number was reprinted and largely circu- 
lated ; and when the printer, Williams, was sent to the pillory 
for this offence, he went thither in a coach marked " No. 45," 
and was presented with the sum of £ 200, contributed on the 
spot by the spectators, who likewise erected beside the pillory 
a gallows bearing the inevitable jack-boot and a Scotch bonnet. 
In two years the Duke of Grafton became Premier, and 
Wilkes visited London and petitioned for a pardon, but was 
met with an evasive answer, — a course which is explained by 
these words in a letter written at the time by the Bishop of 
Carlisle to Mr. Grenville : " The ministers are embarrassed to 
the last degree how to act with regard to Wilkes. It seems 
they are afraid to press the king for his pardon, as that is a 
subject his Majesty will not easily hear the least mention of; 
and they are apprehensive, if he has it not, that the mob of 
London will rise in his favor, which God forbid." In 1768 
there was a Parliamentary election, and Wilkes again returned 
and made a personal application to the king, which was neg- 
lected on the score of informality. Unpardoned as he was, he 
at once issued an address as candidate for the city of London, 
but, though he polled 1,247 votes, he was unsuccessful ; where- 
upon he next day offered himself in Middlesex, and was elected 
by a vote of 1,292 to 827 for one of his opponents and 807 for 
the other. On the one side the mob of London compelled the 
citizens to illuminate their houses and shout for " Wilkes and 
Liberty." On the other, the king wrote to Lord North, " The 
expulsion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essential, and must 
be effected." Before bringing matters to this issue, however, 
another measure was taken for his suppression, and the old 
sentence of £ 1,000 fine and two years' imprisonment was put 
in force. On his way to prison the mob rescued him, but he 
again surrendered himself, and there was no new disturbance 
until the day of the meeting of Parliament. Expecting that 
he would be released to take his seat, a multitude assembled 
before the prison to escort him to the House, and, finding 
itself disappointed, became tumultuous. Soldiers were brought 
up and ordered to fire, which they did, killing several persons. 
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At the inquest verdicts of -wilful murder were rendered against 
the magistrate who ordered the firing, and one of the soldiers 
to whom the act was brought home ; but the former was ac- 
quitted on his trial, and the latter, though dismissed the service, 
was granted a pension for life ; while Lord Barrington, by the 
king's express command, issued an order from the War Office, 
assuring the troops that had been employed " that every pos- 
sible regard shall be shown to them; their zeal and good 
behavior on this occasion deserve it ; and in case any disagree- 
able circumstance should happen in the execution of their duty, 
they shall have every defence and protection that the law can 
authorize and this office can give." With this order Wilkes 
coupled a despatch issued in advance of the riots by Lord 
Weymouth, Secretary of State, directing the use of force with- 
out scruple, and published a letter commenting unreservedly 
upon the course of the Secretary and what he termed the 
" bloody massacre." By the Peers this publication was voted 
" a breach of privilege," and by the Commons " an insolent, 
scandalous, and seditious libel." With it the latter House 
coupled the " North Briton " matter, — now five years old, and 
already punished by fine, by imprisonment, and by expulsion, 
— and a large majority voted his fresh expulsion, though it was 
strongly opposed by Burke, Pitt, Dowdeswell, Beckford, Corn- 
wall, and Grenville; the latter of whom, though he had 
initiated the persecution, urged the impolicy of perpetuating 
the demagogue's popularity by continuing it, and predicted his 
re-election. Within ten days Wilkes was re-elected, only five 
votes being cast against him ; whereupon at its next meeting 
the House resolved " that John Wilkes, Esquire, having been 
in this session of Parliament expelled this House, was and is 
incapable of being elected a member to serve in this present 
Parliament," declared the election void, and issued a writ for 
a new one. At the new election Wilkes was returned with no 
opposing votes whatever ; and the process was gone through 
with yet again, but with this difference, that Colonel Luttrell, 
a ministerial member, vacated his seat, stood against Wilkes, 
managed to get 296 votes against Wilkes's 1,143, procured 
from the House a vote that Wilkes's election was null and void, 
and was declared entitled to the contested seat by a Parlia- 
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mentary vote of 197 to 143. Thus, the Court had triumphed, 
but at a cost of which its expenditure of £ 100,000 in the pro- 
ceedings formed a minor item. Wilkes's popularity became 
enormous ; £ 20,000 was subscribed within a few weeks to de- 
fray the debts incurred by his resistance ; and his cause was 
espoused in quarters where he had originally been regarded 
with the liveliest abhorrence ; even the Prince of "Wales, as 
Thackeray records for almost the only redeeming trait he can 
discern in the character of " the first gentleman of Europe," 
poking his head into the royal closet, on the occasion of a dif- 
ference with his father, and shouting, " Wilkes and Liberty 
forever ! " The sentiment of the people found expression in 
electing him, as soon as he was discharged from prison, to 
the office, at that time highly esteemed, of Alderman, then 
of Sheriff, then of Lord Mayor of London, finally to that of 
Chamberlain of the city, which he held for nearly twenty 
years, until his death. In 1774, moreover, he carried his point 
by taking his seat as member of Parliament from Middlesex, 
when he moved that the several resolutions which had been 
passed against him should be expunged from the journal of 
the House, "as subversive of the rights of the whole body of 
electors," — a motion on which he was defeated in the Parlia- 
ments of 1775, 1776, 1777, 1779, and 1781, but at last carried 
in 1782 by a vote of 115 to 47. 

Much as these events, and the simultaneous prosecutions of 
the publisher of Junius's letters and other similar offenders, 
had done to bring discredit upon the existing doctrines respect- 
ing the law of libel and to vindicate the liberty of the press, 
it was reserved for Wilkes, in his capacity of Alderman, to in- 
augurate the proceedings with which our inquiry is chiefly con- 
cerned, and by which, in the words of Chancellor Campbell, 
" the right of publishing Parliamentary debates was substan- 
tially established." The new agitation grew out of the old 
one. By way of neutralizing Lord Chatham's vehement op- 
position to the anti-Wilkes procedures in 1770, the ministerial 
majority in the Lords had exercised their privilege of closing 
the doors, and so suppressed the debate. In the Commons 
similar measures were adopted ; but as the reports nevertheless 
continued, Colonel George Onslow — who had been mentioned 
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in them as "little cocking George," " the little scoundrel," and 
" that little paltry, insignificant insect " — made a complaint 
against two of the offending journals, and obtained an order 
for the production of their printers at the bar of the House. 
Although their apprehension was prevented for the time by 
their servants resisting the officers, similar orders were issued 
against six more journals which persisted in the same offence ; 
the minority of the House, comprising many who foresaw 
the impending difficulties in addition to the natural opponents 
of the principle at stake, delaying the vote until four o'clock in 
the morning by a process of " filibustering " which involved 
the unprecedented number of twenty-three divisions. Some of 
the printers submitted, apologized, and were reprimanded ; but 
others took a well-concerted stand. One of them, Wheble, 
by advice of counsel, wrote to the Speaker declaring his resolve 
" to yield no obedience but to the laws of the land " ; and having 
been collusively arrested by virtue of a royal proclamation 
which offered a reward for the offenders, he was brought by 
prearrangement before Alderman Wilkes. Wilkes, who had 
set the whole thing in motion, discharged the prisoner, after 
binding him over to prosecute for assault and false imprison- 
ment the person who had made the arrest, and wrote to his 
old enemy, Lord Halifax, Secretary of State, announcing that 
Wheble had been apprehended by one who was " neither a 
constable nor peace-officer of the city," which was " in direct 
violation of the rights of an Englishman, and of the chartered 
privileges of a citizen of this metropolis." A similar arrest 
was similarly dealt with on the same day by Alderman Oliver. 
Next day a messenger of the House attempted to arrest Miller, 
another of the printers, in his shop ; but Miller sent for a con- 
stable, accused the messenger of assaulting him in his own 
house, and brought him before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
Oliver and Wilkes, who, setting aside the Speaker's warrant as 
having not been backed by a city magistrate, and consequently 
illegal, discharged Miller and committed the messenger, al- 
though the deputy sergeant-at-arms of the Commons was 
present and demanded them both. Matters were now brought 
to this pass, that, whereas the printers were still at large, the 
House of Commons and the city of London were in open con- 
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flict. Even members who had deprecated the contest now 
admitted that there was no retreat. George III. had been 
persuaded from the first that, in the words of one of his notes 
to Lord North, " it is highly necessary that this strange and 
lawless method of publishing debates in the papers should be 
put a stop to " ; and he now wrote to the same favorite to say 
that " the authority of the House of Commons is totally anni- 
hilated if it is not in an exemplary manner supported to- 
morrow by instantly committing the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
man Oliver to the Tower ; as to Wilkes," continued the king, 
" he is below the notice of the House." For several successive 
days the Lord Mayor (Brass Crosby) and Oliver, both of whom 
were members of the House, were called to its bar, the Com- 
mons taking the king's hint and declining, somewhat ignomin- 
iously, again to measure their resources against Wilkes. After 
protracted and violent proceedings, — during which the con- 
duct of the House, in Chatham's words, was that " of a mob, 
and not of a Parliament," while Oliver on his side declared 
that he was unconcerned at their threatened punishment, and 
that, " as he expected little from their justice, he defied their 
power," — the popular magistrates were consigned to the 
Tower. Hither they were escorted by a vast mob, which had 
previously smashed the carriages of Lord North and Charles 
James Fox, and violently handled other champions of privilege 
as they made their way into the House. In the Tower they 
were waited upon by the most distinguished members of the 
opposition and by deputations from all parts of England, 
lauded in complimentary addresses, tendered the freedom of 
many cities, and loaded with presents. After six weeks of this 
ovation, the prorogation of Parliament set them at liberty, and 
the transaction was at an end. 

Ostensibly Parliament had vindicated its privileges and pun- 
ished their infringement. In reality a renewal of the conflict 
was palpably out of the question, and the publication of debates 
was nevermore challenged. 

Great as have been the changes occasioned by the newspaper 
in the processes of legislation and the moulding of public 
opinion, those it has. wrought in the characteristics of oratory 
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have been even more thorough. Abstaining from the greater 
subject for the closer pursuit of an immediate inquiry, a con- 
trast of the later Parliamentary models of the bygone school 
with those of the present will exhibit the altered elocutionary 
fashions that have attended the new conditions under which 
the orator speaks and the entire transformation in the auditory 
whom he addresses. The younger Pitt was the first of the 
great statesmen to come into eminence after the admission of 
the press to legislative councils had been conceded, and it is 
noteworthy that it was he who introduced what Windham 
called " the state-paper style " of speaking. To his sagacious 
discernment it must have been evident that the impression upon 
the four hundred legislators before him, though he by no means 
overlooked that, was of inferior moment to the effect he could 
produce upon hundreds of thousands of readers throughout the 
land, and that the powers on which thenceforth it behooved a 
Parliamentary leader to rely were no longer such as work fas- 
cination, but those which carry conviction. 

From Pitt, accordingly, may be dated the decline of the old 
ornate, rhetorical school, which trusted so largely to epigram 
and theatrical effect ; and the rise of that which prefers 
thoughtful argument to enthusiasm and display, and seeks the 
deliberate approval of the public and the critics rather than the 
instant applause of oratorical connoisseurs. Tried by our 
more sober standards, the extent to which artifice and by-play 
and trickery in voice and manner were formerly in vogue 
seems to us incredible. Lord Bute, for instance, who was so un- 
fortunate as to make his maiden speech before a very full House 
on the occasion of his first appearance as Prime Minister, 
adopted the conceit of making a long pause, not of hesitation 
but of affectation, before each emphatic word ; drawing from 
Charles Townshend the exclamation, " Minute guns ! " In 
exposure of a kindred mannerism, this specimen of Lord Folke- 
stone's reduplicative rhetoric was supplied by Sir Eobert Peel 
to the " New Whig Guide " : — 

" He objected — he objected to all estimates, original or supplemen- 
tal — or supplemental. He saw portentous signs — signs in every street, 
that this — this country was on the eve of becoming a military — a 
military country ; Punch — Punch, who in the days of our ancestors 
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was accompanied — companied by a fiddle, or a — fiddle or a dulci- 
mer, was now accompanied — companied by a drum — by a drum and 
fife — and fife ; every servant wore cock — cockades, and several 
cocked — cocked-hats. These were enormities — ormities not to be 
borne." 

Most tricks of this sort have maintained a more or less 
modified existence down to our own day. In the Democratic 
Presidential Convention of 1863 the nomination was made 
by a gentleman, — now a conspicuous United States Senator, 
— who is said to have employed a constantly ascending shriek 
and the following terms : " Mister-r Chairman, as P'r-r-r-hes- 
ident of the United Sta-hates, I no-hominate Ma-hajor Ge- 
hen-eral Ge-horge Be-he Mac Cl-1-l-l-l-ellan ! " Returning to 
the " New Whig Guide," we find an example of another kind 
of exaggeration in its sketch of the manner of Grattan, who 
" strode up and down the House, as if he was measuring 
ground for a duel ; when he spoke his action was so violent 
that I observed he scratched off the skin of his knuckles 
against the floor ; ever and anon he gave the red box on the 
table a thump that electrified the House." Grattan, Lord 
Byron relates, used to be mimicked by Curran as " bowing to 
the very ground, and thanking God that he had no peculiar- 
ities of gesture or appearance." The once famous " Orator " 
Hunt was noted for the same sort of violence ; but its most 
conspicuous adoption by a really great orator was doubtless in 
the case of Pox, who, beginning with a stutter, a shrill key- 
note, and a lifted fist, would presently reach what Macaulay has 
called " the full paroxysm of inspiration, foaming, screaming, 
choked by the rushing multitude of his words." Among living 
orators this practice has fallen to Gladstone, whom Mr. Dis- 
raeli, as he has taken occasion to hint, is fortunate in being sepa- 
rated from in the House by a substantial table, although observ- 
ers are said to speculate upon the chances of the Premier's 
some day flying over this barricade and falling bodily upon his 
rival. " As he advances to the table and steps back," says the 
" Saturday Review," " glaring and thundering, hitting the box 
before him, and clapping his hands together with resounding 
slaps which sometimes drown his most important words, Mr. 
Gladstone seems to be purposely piling fuel upon his own fire." 
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That this particular extravagance may be unconscious or in- 
voluntary is attested by Mr. Gladstone's persisting in a blemish 
whose absurdity is so at variance with modern taste and has 
often enough been forced upon his attention. Not so were the 
theatrical devices which used to be deliberately introduced, 
and sometimes no doubt to prove effective, if at others they 
miscarried. Thus Burke, illustrating the atrocity of the French 
Revolution, dashed a dagger on the floor, — to which Sheridan 
alluded, calling it a knife, and asking whether the gentleman 
had remembered to bring the fork. Equally premeditated, ob- 
viously, was the concluding touch which Sheridan himself gave 
to the second of his great speeches in the Warren Hastings 
impeachment, — a speech which lasted two days, and tempted 
enthusiasts to pay fifty guineas for tickets of admission to 
Westminster Hall, — sinking back with its last sentence, as if 
fainting from exhaustion, into the arms of Burke, who hugged 
him in rapture. The success of the most recent conspicuous 
case of histrionic display was not such as to encourage its 
repetition. It was on the occasion of the passage of the Reform 
Bill, when Lord Brougham, then Chancellor, concluded a four 
hours' speech — stimulated at intervals by five tumblers of 
wine with an infusion of brandy — with the plea, " I warn 
you, I implore you, — yea, on my bended knees I supplicate 
you, — reject not this bill," and suited the action to the word. 
" He continued for some time as if in prayer," says his biog- 
rapher ; " but his friends, alarmed for him lest he should be 
suffering from the effects of the mulled port, picked him up and 
placed him safely on the woolsack." Indulgence in pseudo- 
pathos is a similar piece of stage art, failure in which is partic- 
ularly ignominious. Of Sir Robert Peel, admirable as he was 
in argument and debate, Mr. Disraeli has told us that " when 
he attempted to touch the tender passions it was painful. His 
face became distorted, like that of a woman who wants to cry, 
but cannot succeed." An illustration furnished by Chancellor 
Elden, which is not parliamentary, but is too apt to be omitted, 
occurs in Mr. Goldwin Smith's sketch of Pitt. Lord Eldon, at 
that time Attorney-General Sir John Scott, " opened his attempt 
to procure the capital conviction of a man who he knew had done 
nothing worthy of death with a pathetic exordium on his own 
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disinterestedness and virtue. ' He should have nothing to 
leave his children but his good name.' And then he wept. 
The Solicitor-General wept with his weeping chief. ' What is 
the Solicitor weeping for ? ' said one bystander to another. 
' He is weeping to think how very little the Attorney will have 
to leave his children.' " Undoubtedly orators were led into 
faux pas of this sort by witnessing the supreme sway which 
pathos exerts over large audiences when employed by a master 
of it, such as Fox was. When he spoke, Chateaubriand has 
recorded, " It was in vain that the stranger tried to resist the 
impression made upon him; he turned aside and wept." 
When Burke, almost distraught by the progress of French anar- 
chy, declared in the House that after a quarter of a century of 
companionship his path and Fox's lay in different ways, that 
" he had done his duty at the price of his friend ; their friend- 
ship was at an end," Fox rose to reply and broke down, his 
voice choked with sobs, while there was scarcely a dry eye in 
the House. But not only are such emotions by their nature 
rare, but they can only be evoked by the touch of one possessed 
of the almost unique personal charm and lovableness that 
characterized Fox. It is difficult to perceive how any one who 
had witnessed the affected grief of Joseph Surface during his 
exquisitely hypocritical tite-d-tete with Sir Peter Teazle could 
expose himself to similar degradation. Nor is precisely this 
lapse recorded against Sheridan ; but it is certain that his arti- 
ficiality and study of effect were such that any oratorical de- 
vice in which he might indulge encountered the ready suspicion 
of his familiars. With the record of the very dramatic pros- 
tration which closed his great Westminster Hall speech, for 
instance, we find coupled the statement that, on the day before 
it commenced, Mrs. Sheridan, overpowered by the eloquence of 
Burke, was carried from among the hysterical ladies who filled 
the galleries, in a fit. Nor is it easy to repress a mistrust that 
his professional eye had noted, with its wonted reference to 
future availability, the sympathy which attended oratorical 
exertion under physical disadvantages in the case of the great 
orator of the preceding generation. Before quoting Macaulay's 
picture of that scene, it is to be premised that his opponents 
of the Bute and Grenville faction having displaced Pitt from the 
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royal councils, but not from the popular affection, were staking 
their fortunes upon success on negotiating the close of the Seven 
Years' War by the Peace of Paris ; and that the friends of the 
opposition leader had ineffectually tried to postpone the debate 
on the treaty until his health permitted his presence. 

" The great day arrived. The discussion had lasted some time, when 
a loud huzza was heard in Palace Yard. The noise came nearer and 
nearer, up the stairs, through the lobby. The door opened, and from 
the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms of 
his attendants. His face was thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in 
flannels, his crutch in his hand. The bearers set him down within the 
bar. His friends instantly surrounded him, and with their help he 
crawled to his seat near the table. In this condition he spoke three 
hours and a half against the Peace. During that time he was repeat- 
edly forced to sit down and to use cordials. It may well be supposed 
that his voice was faint, that his action was languid, and that his speech, 
though occasionally brilliant and impressive, was feeble when compared 
with his best oratorical performances. But those who remembered 
what he had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened to him with 
emotion stronger than any that mere eloquence can produce." 

A similar triumph of the will over the body was made long 
after by a great American orator, Henry Clay. Seventy-two 
years of age, broken and infirm, he persisted in attending the 
Senate during the framing of the slavery compromise of 1850 ; 
and though he had frequently to be assisted to his seat, he 
spoke seventy times during the session, and delivered finally, 
in defiance of dissuading representations that it would kill him 
that great oration of which so much was heard during the 
Rebellion, and to which there is little doubt his death was 
attributable, — an oration of which Mr. Parton has written : 

" "When he rose to speak, it was but too evident that he was unfit for 
the task he had undertaken. But, as he kindled with his subject, his 
cough left him, and his bent form resumed all its wonted erectness and 
majesty. He may, in the prime of his strength, have spoken with more 
energy, but never with so much pathos and grandeur. His speech 
lasted two days, and though he lived two years longer, he never recov- 
ered from this effort. Toward the close of the second day his friends 
repeatedly proposed an adjournment ; but he would not desist until he 
had given complete utterance to his feelings. He said afterwards that 
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he was not sure, if he gave way to an adjournment, that he should ever 
be able to resume." 

An appeal, more adroit than ingenuous, is said to have been 
made to this instinct of compassion by Sydney Smith, in be- 
half of Lord John Russell. The stalwart Devonshire farmers, 
who had expected to find in the hero of the Reform Bill a per- 
sonage of Herculean proportions commensurate with his ex- 
ploits, felt excessively mortified at being asked to vote for the 
little creature so familiar to the student of " Punch." The 
difficulty was overcome by the ready-witted Dean's assurance 
that Lord John was naturally a large man, but had been worn 
down by his labors in the cause of Reform to what they now 
saw. 

Sincere or affected, all those appeals to the emotions which 
require the direct mental contact of speaker and hearer have 
lost the high regard in which they used to be held, now that 
the orator has come to address himself in effect to an unseen 
public over whom his ascendency must be gained by intellectual 
processes if at all. Beyond this natural influence of the news- 
paper to repress emotionalism and spontaneity, there must not 
only be taken into account the natural impatience with which 
men accustomed to put their thoughts into the terse and im- 
pregnable statements required for print regard anything like 
diffuseness or tentative unprecision in the elocutionary pleas 
which come under their criticism ; but there must further be 
borne in mind the existing fashion among literary men to sneer 
at enthusiasm, however manifested, and the tendency of the 
working exponents of modern culture toward a certain cynical 
hardness and brutality ; such, for instance, as marks the 
English " Saturday Review " and in some degree the " Times." 
The completeness of the revolution required to bring public 
speaking into conformity with such standards appears by con- 
trasting them with the question which Pox used to put concern- 
ing a printed speech, " Does it read well ? " rejoining, if the 
reply was affirmative, " Then it was a bad speech." There has 
nevertheless always lingered in England — as among the actual 
auditory there, no doubt, always will linger — a strong prepos- 
session in favor of extempore efforts and against those which it 
is possible to stigmatize as " cut and dried." It was reckoned 
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a most serious blunder in Warren Hastings's conduct of his 
defence that, instead of opening it with a brief and earnest 
rejoinder to Burke, he proceeded to read what was really an 
able and convincing state paper, but which the members of the 
House listened to only long enough to satisfy their curiosity 
about the renowned stranger, and then went away, leaving the 
reader to pursue his task until midnight for the enlightenment 
of the Parliamentary clerks and sergeant-at-arms. At a later 
day the brilliant Irish declaimer, Sheil, was censured through 
his whole career for the practice described by Christopher 
North in one of the " Noctes Ambrosianae " : " He weighs his 
periods in his study with the nicety of an apothecary in his 
shop, and models his madness into not unskilful tropes." The 
practical inexpediency of his plan, in addition to its damaging 
effect upon his reputation, was shown on one occasion when he 
undertook to withstand Cobbett and Hunt before an anti-Catho- 
lic meeting, and, before leaving London, had his speech put in 
type for publication in the next morning's " Sun," where it 
accordingly appeared, although the turbulence of the meeting 
had been such that he relinquished the attempt to speak after 
his first sentence. Rogers condensed the general sentiment 
about memorized eloquence into a neat couplet of epigram- 
matic bitterness : — 

" Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it. 
He has a heart. He gets his speeches by it." 

In the recorded usage of eminent orators in this matter we 
find the variations in practice which might be anticipated from 
the genuineness of the men's characters and the nature of their 
oratory. Unpremeditated efforts were so in accordance with 
Chatham's genius, that in his few prepared discourses he sig- 
nally failed ; and his most labored production — an ornate pane- 
gyric on General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec — has been pro- 
nounced the very worst of all his performances. Of the habits 
of Sheridan, — to whom one rarely turns in vain for examples 
of showy hollowness, — Tom Moore has related that the multi- 
tudinous note-books and scraps of paper upon which he used 
to set down the same ideas, over and over, with minute varia- 
tions, in fastidious quest of verbal felicities, rarely gave much 
space to the points of his argument, but were devoted almost 
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wholly to the experimental elaboration of the fineries of speak- 
ing ; to the precise place in a sentence, for instance, where 
the interjection, " Good God, Mr. Speaker," could be most 
effectively introduced. Burke, on the contrary, worked out 
his argument with the utmost logical precision, trusting to his 
fertile imagination and the inspiration of the moment for the 
redundant and luxuriant imagery he used to pour forth with 
almost bewildering profusion. Brougham's eloquence was, be- 
yond question, full of thought and of force ; but the justice 
of the criticism he early incurred, that in his perorations he 
became too melodramatically splendid and artificial, is borne 
out by his own avowal : " I composed the peroration of my 
speech for the Queen [Caroline] in the Lords, after reading 
and repeating Demosthenes for three or four weeks, and I 
composed it twenty times over at least, and it certainly suc- 
ceeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far above any merits 
of its own." * The prevalent modern usage is probably that 
of the most effective of living orators, — John Bright, — who 
blends offhand digressions and bursts of passion with a care- 
ful preparation that appears very evidently in the highly artistic 
rhythmic flow both of thought and diction and the rhetorical 
sequence of subjects and contrasts of style. 

For consummate oratorical success there must be super- 
added to the powers of logical thought and of forcible state- 
ment requisite for deliberate conviction a certain tact in 
following the mind of the audience and keeping in consonance 
with it, — a tact which involves a keen eye and the utmost 
delicacy of apprehension. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table should have limited his remark to the circumstances of 
conversation when he said that, whereas writing is like rifle- 
practice, in which you may hit or miss the public mind ; 
" talking is like playing at a mark with the pipe of an 

* The letter in which this characteristic confession occurs was one of advice to 
the Rev. Zachary Macaulay upon forming the powers of his son, the future Lord 
Macaulay, then twenty-three years of age. It was upon the father that the inter- 
locutors of the " Noctes Ambrosianse " — whose unvarying treatment of the son is 
one of the most striking instances conceivable of the fatuity into which partisan 
prepossessions can betray really clever men — fixed the acrid rhyme, — 

" How smooth, persuasive, plausible, and glib 
From holy lips is dropped the specious fib." 
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engine ; if it is within reach, and you have time enough, you 
can't help hitting it." The mind of a critical audience is, if 
not fickle, elusive and highly impatient of the least overdoing 
of an impression which may for the instant have been thor- 
oughly felicitous ; and the thread of personal magnetism, once 
so overstrained, can no longer he trusted to vibrate in accord. 
The supreme importance of this kind of perception has been 
illustrated by the fact brought to light as a means of account- 
ing for the inadequate effect produced by the brilliant and 
subtile addresses of Mr. Robert Lowe, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the only instances in which English 
political parties have been successfully led by near-sighted men 
were those of Lord North and Lord Derby, the latter of whom, 
as if by instinct, was notably adept in this very point. Its 
further enforcement, if it were needed, might be found in the 
long educating process by which Charles James Fox and Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, after painful and humiliating failure, acquired 
the rapid accuracy of eye and flexibility of mind that brought 
ultimate mastery. It is far from strange, therefore, that there 
should, so rarely be conjoined the diversity of powers essen- 
tial to make oratory potent alike with hearers, with contempo- 
rary readers, and with posterity. Few of the great speeches 
whose electric effect is most warmly attested by tradition can 
be perused without disclosing a large infusion of rhapsody and 
rant ; and those we now read with the greatest intellectual 
satisfaction fell, we are told, on inattentive ears, and, but for 
the printer, would have perished with their birth. No similar 
productions in the language are so read or quoted or pillaged 
as the speeches of Burke ; yet it is notorious that he was al- 
ways listened to with impatience and at last not at all ; that 
he became, in short, the Parliamentary " dinner-bell." "In 
vain did his genius put forth its superb plumage, glittering all 
over with the hundred eyes of fancy," says a hearer, Tom 
Moore ; " the gait of the bird was heavy and awkward, and its 
voice seemed rather to scare than attract." His speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot's debts, in the Warren Hastings affair, now 
held in the highest admiration, awakened so little response in 
the House, that Pitt and Grenville, after consultation whether 
it was worth while to answer it, concluded that it would be a 
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waste of trouble. The fortune of Sir James Mackintosh was 
similar ; men of infinitely inferior minds commanded far more 
attention. " His luminous and philosophical disquisition on 
the Reform Bill," wrote Macaulay in the " Edinburgh Review," 
shortly after his death, " was spoken to empty benches. Those, 
indeed, who had the wit to keep their seats picked up hints 
which, skilfully used, made the fortune of more than one 
speech. But ' it was caviare to the general.' " More striking 
was the failure of Lord Jeffrey, who entered Parliament with 
the reputation of a reviewer of almost ideal excellence, and 
a possessor of distinguished forensic and judicial accomplish- 
ments. For the account of his first appearance we must turn 
again, making due allowance for " Blackwood's " ultra Tory- 
ism, to the " Noctes Ambrosianae " : — 

" Instead of the quick, voluble, fiery declaimer of other days or 
scenes, I heard a cold thin voice doling out little, quaint, metaphysical 
sentences, with the air of a provincial lecturer on logic and belles- 
lettres. The House were confounded ; they listened for half an hour 
with great attention, waiting always for the real burst that should re- 
veal the redoubtable Jeffrey, but it came not At last he took to 

proving to an assembly of six hundred gentlemen, of whom I take it 
at least five hundred were squires, that property is really a thing de- 
serving of protection. ' This will never do,' passed round in a whisper. 
Old Maule tipped the wink to a few good Whigs of the old school, and 
they adjourned up stairs ; the Tories began to converse de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis ; the Radicals were either snoring or grinning ; 
and the great gun of the North ceased firing amidst such a hubbub of 
inattention, that even I was not aware of the fact for several minutes. 
After all, however, the concern read well enough in the newspapers." 

Upon that pestilent elocutionary phenomenon known as talk- 
ing Buncombe, — though it is palpably a result of the news- 
paper, and involves a curious deliberate subordination of the 
actual hearers to an extremely circumscribed portion of the 
public, — it is unnecessary to enter further than to recount 
what possibly may pass for its earliest recorded employment, 
and which produced upon different sets of minds impressions 
that conflicted to a very unusual degree. It was on the occa- 
sion of George III.'s insanity, when the friends of the Prince of 
Wales were bending every effort to secure his appointment as 
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Begent, and the almost frantic struggles of the antagonizing 
factions were headed respectively by the ministers actual and 
the ministers expectant. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who was 
of the former, was bent on remaining Vicar of Bray, — a fact 
disclosed by his missing his hat when the king's friends rose 
from a cabinet meeting, and its immediate production from the 
room where the Prince and his allies sat in conclave. In the 
debate which presently came on, the unction of the Chancellor 
was unbounded, and found expression in the burst, " When I 
forget my king, may my God forget me ! " — a sentiment to 
which the affectionate loyalty of the people responded by 
making it a watchword and having it engraved upon snuff- 
boxes and rings ; whereas, in the House, Burke had growled 
forth, " The best thing he can do for you " ; Pitt had run out, ex- 
claiming, " 0, what a rascal " ; and Wilkes had ejaculated, 
" Forget you ! he '11 see you d — d first ! " Within a very 
few years, in a not wholly dissimilar emergency, the Commons 
have taken occasion to confront Buncombe in an unparalleled 
and signal manner. The offender was a Mr. Bearden, who, 
responding to the quite unquestionable dislike of a great part 
of the English public for the entire royal family, suggested 
the abdication of the queen ; whereupon the House, in equally 
faithful accord with the feelings of the social orders it represents, 
deliberately called the obnoxious member upon his feet, and with 
one consent hooted and hissed him into permanent silence. 

Non omnia possumus omnes may perhaps be taken as an ex- 
pression of much that has been established by the growth of 
the newspaper and the division of political labor it has effected. 
There has been a disintegration, followed by a new develop- 
ment, of functions which used to be indiscriminately blended 
in the hands of an oligarchical ruling body jealous of any in- 
trusion upon what it conceived its province, but capable of only 
a very crude and inadequate execution of its work. We have 
seen how, during this reconstructive period, many of the 
features of oratory once most relied upon have been gradually 
discarded as inapplicable to modern exigencies ; and it prob- 
ably would not be too much to claim that, as a motive-power 
in government, reliance upon oratory itself has imperceptibly 
passed away. As a useful incidental appliance it must always 
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be cultivated more or less assiduously ; but, by comparison 
with the days when oratorical eminence was among the supreme 
ambitions of statesmen, it must be admitted that oratory is, 
not certainly a lost art, but a declining one, and that the orator 
has abdicated his power in favor of the journalist. In the long 
struggle between debate and the press, the victory of the press 
has been complete. In the presence of the nation — which, in 
countries like England and our own, is the true deliberative 
body, determining upon public measures long in advance of 
legislative action — the journalist, though unseen, holds the 
relative position of the legislator in the assemblage which, 
though pretending to originate, only goes through the process 
of formulating enactments already decreed by public opinion. 
The newspaper has become the natural outlet for the talent 
which once could find no expression but in oratory, and for the 
ambition which seeks power rather than applause. 

Dorset Gardner. 



Art. IV. — Thomas Watson: Poems, viz. The Hecatom- 
pathia, or Passionate Century of Love; Melibasus, an 
JSclogue upon the Death of Sir Francis Walsingham ; The 
Tears of Fancy, or Love disdained. Reprinted and care- 
fully edited by Edward Arber, 5 Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. London. 1870. (Arber's "English Reprints.") 

Generally just as the world's verdict is upon an artist, 
when time enough for maturing its judgment has gone by, 
there are cases where, through accidents of various nature, 
this verdict may require revisal. One of these accidents is the 
simple material limitation or scarcity of a man's work. The 
fame of the early painters Duccio and Angelico was long ob- 
scured, through the fact that their pictures were locked up in 
buildings not often visited. Pordenone and Moretto have suf- 
fered because the towns where they painted lie out of the com- 
mon route. Archilochus, placed by a long series of ancient 
criticism amongst the very highest poets of Greece, named, 
indeed, often with Homer, has lost his honors through some 



